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On behalf 
of the 
entire 
community 
of the 
University 
of Victoria, 
it is my 
pleasure to 
welcome 
you to 
UVic for 
the XV 

Commonwealth Games. Over the past 
four years many of our employees and 
students have devoted considerable 
time and effort toward helping the 
Victoria Commonwealth Games 
Society to plan this event. We are 
about to see the results of this co¬ 
operative venture unfold into what 
will surely be the greatest cultural and 
athletic spectacle in the history of this 
university and this city. We salute the 
competitors, dignitaries and visitors 
from the 67 nations that make up the 
Commonwealth, and we look forward 
with great anticipation to sharing with 
all of you the spirit of “The Friendly 
Games” in Victoria. 

The University of Victoria is a 
focal point for the Victoria Common¬ 
wealth Games, and we are proud of 
our role in helping to stage the biggest 
event in Canada this decade. The 
Athletes Village, a modem and con¬ 
venient home-away-from-home for 
some 3,500 athletes and their team 
supporters, is made up of our resi¬ 
dence buildings—including 275 new 
units just completed—our food 
services facilities, and other buildings 
and student services. The Opening and 
Closing Ceremonies—the two largest 



single Games events—along with the 
Athletics competitions, will be held in 
our newly refurbished Centennial 
Stadium, around which there is 
seating for 32,500 spectators. Our 
McKinnon Building has been trans¬ 
formed into the Badminton Venue, and 
the UVic Gordon Head Complex has 
become the BC Tel International 
Broadcast Centre, from which televi¬ 
sion and radio coverage of the Games 
will be transmitted to an estimated 
500 million people worldwide. The 
legacies to the University include not 
just the major physical improvements 
to the campus as a result of the Games 
being held in this city, but also the rich 
collective experience that awaits all 
of us as we make new friends, cheer 
on our national teams, and celebrate 
our cultures. We will carry these 
memories and experiences with us 
for years to come. 


UVic President David Strong 
As the University’s own unique 
way of celebrating the XV Common¬ 
wealth Games, we will be bestowing 
honorary degrees upon 10 deserving 
individuals from around the Common¬ 
wealth at a Special Convocation on 
Aug. 16 in the University Centre 
Auditorium. One of the recipients will 
be David Johnston, Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University 
in Montreal. In part, his honorary 
degree signifies the enduring relation¬ 
ship between McGill and UVic. Last 
year, the University of Victoria cel¬ 
ebrated its 90/30 Anniversary, mark¬ 
ing our 90-year association with 
McGill and our 30th year as an inde¬ 
pendent degree-granting institution. 

As an independent Canadian univer¬ 
sity we are relatively young, which is 
reflected in the vitality and progres¬ 
siveness of our faculty members and 
the curricula we offer. Yet our roots in 


in the Canadian university tradition 
are strong and deep, grounded in the 
soil of educational excellence going 
back to the earliest days of universi¬ 
ties in Europe. 

One of our strengths as a post¬ 
secondary institution, and one which 
serves to set us apart from many 
others, is our Co-operative Education 
and Exchange Programs, important 
links in our network of association 
with other Commonwealth Nations. 
Students who return from those 
countries bring back with them a rich 
diversity of views and values, which 
they contribute to UVic’s overall 
learning environment. The Common¬ 
wealth Games will provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for an even greater number of 
people to be exposed to a fascinating 
blend of traditions, tastes, cultures, 
talents, ideas and values from which 
we can all benefit. 

Finally, I would like to extend a 
warm welcome to the South African 
team, which is making its first appear¬ 
ance at the Commonwealth Games 
since those in Cardiff, Wales, in 1958. 
Your triumphant re-entry into the 
Commonwealth this year, along with 
your entry into Centennial Stadium 
during the Opening Ceremony on 
Aug. 18, mark important events in 
sport and world history. We are 
delighted to be able to share them with 
you, and I wish you lasting success in 
all of your endeavors. 
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World’s religions, faiths to 
worship in Athletes Village 



The front desk of the Athletes Village at UVic is ready to welcome the Commonwealth . 


May I check your javelin ma’am? 


The small room in the Athletes 
Services Building by the 
entrance to the Athletes Village 
is furnished simply with 
subdued carpeting and cush¬ 
ioned seating that rings the 
wall. But during the course of 
the Commonwealth Games, it 
will be an oasis for athletes of 
all faiths and beliefs who wish 
to find a place to pray and 
quietly reflect. 

Village planners want to 
ensure the athletes’ spiritual 
needs are met along with then- 
housing and nutritional needs. 
To do that, members of UVic’s 


Village planners want to 
ensure the athletes' 
spiritual needs are met. 


Interfaith Chaplaincy were asked 
to provide the pastoral care at 
the XV Commonwealth Games. 
For the first time in Games 
history, the chaplains are part of 
an interfaith team. The composi¬ 
tion is in keeping with the spirit 
of UVic’s Interfaith Chaplaincy 
which has always stressed 
mutual respect of the other 
members’ faiths and traditions. 

Anglican chaplain Karen Fast 
plans on holding daily morning 
services except on Sundays. On 
those days, she hopes athletes 
will venture beyond the Athletes 
Village to worship in community 
churches. The daily services will 
be held for the benefit of Angli¬ 
can athletes, like those from 
Kenya, who are accustomed to 
worshipping every day. 

Roman Catholic chaplain 
Sam Lucier will hold mass daily 
and twice on Sunday. The Bahai 
community will host a “Gather¬ 


ing of Unity” on Aug. 19, 21, 23, 
25 and 27. Muslim athletes are 
welcome at prayer services 
scheduled for Friday afternoons 
during the Games. Plans are 
being made to accommodate the 
Muslims’ practice of offering 
prayers five times daily in either 
the Village or at the Interfaith 
Chapel. 

Each evening there will be an 
informal Christian gathering in 
the Athletes Services Building. 
Attendance will determine 
whether the various faiths hold 
their services in the building’s 
auditorium or the meditation 
room. 

Three international chaplains, 
Dr. Watson Omulokoli from 
Kenya, Russell Hinds from 
Australia and Rev. John Boyers 
from Great Britain, will also be 
part of the team. Their experi¬ 
ence at the 1990 Commonwealth 
Games in Auckland will assist 
the UVic chaplains who are 
participating in their first Games. 

The members of the interfaith 
team, who also include Pente¬ 
costal chaplain David Wells, 
Presbyterian chaplain Geof Jay, 
Dr. Hari Srivastava of the Hindu 
faith, Faizel Kathrada of the 
Muslim faith, Nivmand 
Khorrami- Arani of the Bahai 
faith, Dr. Harold Coward, 
Director of UVic’s Centre for 
Studies in Religion and Society 
and Henri Lock of the United 
Church, hope to offer athletes 
more than spiritual support. 

“Our most important work 
will be counselling and being a 
supportive presence to the 
athletes,” says Lock. “Many of 
them will just want someone to 
talk to who isn’t aligned with 
any team or organization.” 


By Patty Pitts 
Just hours after the Athletes 
Village officially opened on 
Aug. 7, athletes from Scotland 
arrived to be the first Common¬ 
wealth Games team to claim its 
rooms. Athletes will continue 
arriving right up until opening 
day Aug. 18 and even after, but 
in all cases UVic Housing 
Services will greet them at what 
passes for a front desk in the 
Village—a specially-equipped 
trailer installed behind the 
Athletes Services Building. 

“We’H meet with each team’s 
Chef de Mission to determine 
how many athletes have arrived 
and issue them with an appropri¬ 
ate number of room keys,” says 
UVic’s General Manager of 


Housing, Conference and Food 
Services Gavin Quiney, who is 
acting as Housing Manager 
during the Games. “Once the 
athletes are settled, the Chef will 
return to the front desk with a 
list of the room assignments so 
we can enter them into our 
computer system.” 

Although blocks of rooms 
have been assigned in advance 
according to estimates provided 
by the teams, Quiney is prepar¬ 
ing more rooms than have been 
officially requested. 

“We’re making up 4,100 
beds,” says Quiney, although 
3,700 athletes, coaches and 
officials are expected. “The 
Games people did the allocation. 
In doing so, they took traditional 
rivalries and religious affiliations 
into account.” 

Smaller teams lend them¬ 


selves to occupying a floor of 
residence rooms or a row of 
townhouses in the new family 
and cluster housing that was 
built for the Games. The large 
Canadian contingent will occupy 
residence buildings adjacent to 
the centre of the Village. Aus¬ 
tralia is expected to take up 
residence in one of the new 
apartment buildings in the 
family housing area. 

A ceremony marks each 
team’s arrival in the Village. 
Their country’s flag is raised on 
one of the flagpoles that now 
line Ring Road while the 
country’s national anthem is 
played. By the time, the Games 
are underway, 67 flags represent¬ 
ing the four comers of the world 
will be flying over the Athletes 
Village. 


UVic conference reveals gender in history 


Faculty members, students and 
members of the community met 
on an equal footing when all 
gathered to speak and learn at 
B.C. and Beyond: Gender 
Histories . The conference, held 
June 16 to 18 at UVic, covered 
such topics as women’s private 
lives, gender identities and 
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women and work. 

The inclusive nature of the 
conference—with about 190 
people attending from across the 
province and country—gave 
history graduate students like 
UVic’s Sheila McManus a 
chance to share their research 
with the public. 

Drawing from women’s 
diaries at the Glenbow Institute 
in Calgary, McManus put 
together a story of farm women 
in southern Alberta in the early 
20th century and how they 
reconciled society’s concepts of 
femininity with the necessities 


Quote 

And pluck till time and 
times are done 
The silver apples of the 
moon 

The golden apples of 
the sun. 

—W.B. Yeats 

(1865-1939) 

from “The Song of 
Wandering Aengus ” 


of farm work in near-subsistence 
conditions. 

One woman McManus 
studied was visited by a disgrun¬ 
tled ladies’ committee because 
she wore leather riding breeches 
and bobbed hair. A stylish 
woman from urban Britain, she 
had purchased the breeches in 
California and felt justified 
wearing the American fashion in 
her new home. However, this did 
not help her become accepted in 
a conservative farming commu¬ 
nity in Alberta. 

The founding meeting of the 
B.C. Women’s History Network 
was held at the conference and 
attracted many participants with 
its goal of making women’s 
history part of the school 
curriculum, and more widely 
known in the community. 

Bonnie Waterstone, co-ordinator 
of a women’s centre in Nanaimo 
and a new graduate student at 
Simon Fraser University, was 
elected as co-ordinator of the 
network. 

The next planning meeting 
will be held in the near future, 
and interested students, educa¬ 
tors, activists and citizens are 
welcome to attend. Check with 
the history office in Clearihue 
B245 for updates. 



The Elephant and Castle has set up shop at UVic f s Student Union 
Building to serve thirsty athletes after a hard day 9 s work . 
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Athletes Village “the best ever” 


It didn’t take long for the 
Athletes Village at UVic to 
welcome its first residents. Just 
hours after Doug and Diane 
Clement, the co-mayors of the 
Village, cut the ribbon to 
officially open the Village on 
Aug. 7 the team from Scotland 
checked into what many are 
calling the best Athletes Village 
ever offered to Commonwealth 
Games athletes. 

“This is the finest [Village] I 
have ever seen,” said Doug 
Clement, a veteran of nine 
Games as an athlete, coach and 
sports physician. “This is going 
to be a world-class event. I am 
knocked out by the friendliness 
of the Games family.” 

The Clements will preside 
over a welcoming ceremony for 
each team after it arrives in the 
Village. Assisted by cadets from 


Royal Roads Military College, 
the ceremony on the lawn facing 
Ring Road involves playing the 
team’s national anthem and 
raising their country’s flag. 

Once the athletes are settled 
in their rooms they’ll be free to 
explore the Village, which 
strives to be a home-away-ffom- 
home for its visitors. Inside one 
tent, volunteer sewers are on 
duty to do emergency repair jobs 
on tom or ill-fitting uniforms 
and clothing. Hairdressers have 
set up shop in another tent. 

There is also an in-Village dry 
cleaning service, a post office 
and a gift and souvenir store 
operated by the University 
Bookstore. BC Tel is operating a 
calling assistance centre, 
designating 14 phones to 
athletes who want to call home. 
Each athlete receives a $10 


Dinner for thousands no 
problem for Food Services 


By Patty Pitts 
UVic’s Food Services staff are 
accustomed to serving nutritious 
meals to hundreds of hungry 
young people at one sitting, but 
the usual mid-term crowd will 
seem like a family dinner 
compared to the numbers 
employees are anticipating 
during the Commonwealth 
Games. 

To accommodate the ex¬ 
pected 3,700 athletes, coaches 
and officials who will take up 
residence in the Athletes Village, 
tables and chairs have been 
installed in every possible area 
of the Commons Block, both 
inside and outside the building. 

Seating for approximately 
650 has been installed in the 
main Commons Dining Room 
and the Green Room. Down¬ 
stairs, the Coffee Gardens has 
been transformed into a food 
serving area for those athletes 
who chose to dine al fresco at 
the tables set up for 800 under 
tents in front of the Commons 
Block. 

“We’ll have to turnover twice 
at each mealtime to accommo¬ 
date everyone,” says Ina Bureau, 
Assistant Director of Food 
Services during the Games, “but 
that’s to be expected and we can 
handle it.” 

Athletes using the upstairs 
facilities will be directed 
through the Gold Room which, 
like the Coffee Gardens, is lined 
with steam trays for serving the 
day’s menu selections. More 
serving areas in the dining room 
offer beverages, salads, a deli 
selection and fruit. Bilingual 
purple signs direct athletes to the 
various serving stations. One, 
reading “Halal,” leads athletes 
into what is normally the servery 
during regular Commons Block 
usage. 

“Halal food is for the Muslim 
athletes,” explains Bureau. “It 
indicates the meat has been 
butchered in a specific way. 

Some of the red meat is being 
shipped in from Australia, poultry 
is coming from Vancouver and 
veal and lamb are coming in 


from Montreal. Apparently there 
is no abattoir on the west coast 
that can provide it all.” 

The menu selections for the 
rest of the athletes rotate on a 
six-day cycle. Each day a 
different red meat, poultry, fish, 
vegetable, pasta, starch and soup 
selection will be offered at 
dinner and at lunch. For break¬ 
fast athletes are given the choice 
of eggs, grains, red meat, 
poultry, fish and pasta. Dining 
facilities open at 6 a.m. Break¬ 
fast is served from 6 until 10 
a.m. Lunch begins at 11 a.m. and 
continues until 2:30 p.m. and the 
dinner hour extends from 4:30 
p.m. to 10 p.m. Any athlete with 
hunger pangs in between those 
times needn’t worry. A cold 
buffet including beverages is 
offered continuously each day in 
the Coffee Gardens from 6 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. 

Kitchen facilities have been 
augmented to handle the in¬ 
creased service. Two new 
combination ovens, a new 
steamer and two new convection 
ovens have been installed. Next 
year’s operating budget will 
determine if any of the new 
equipment stays beyond the 
Games. 


credit towards long distance 
phone calls placed by BC Tel 
operators. 

Security is obvious but not 
intrusive. The entire Village 
complex is behind an eight-foot- 
tall fence. All luggage coming 
into the Village will be x-rayed 
before being delivered to the 
athletes’ rooms. The interna¬ 
tional zone contains all the 
Village services and amenities 
then another fence separates it 
from the actual residences. 

The residences are what 
impressed Billy Stewart, the 
assistant general manager of 
Northern Ireland, the most. 

“They’re superb,” he said 
after the opening ceremony. His 
team will reside in one of the 
family student housing apart¬ 
ment complexes. “They’re the 
best accommodation I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Athletes can enjoy nightly 
entertainment at the pub oper¬ 
ated by the Elephant and Castle 
and movies will be shown each 
evening in the Cinecenta theatre. 
Athletes who don’t want to eat 
lunch in the main dining room 
can receive, if they give food 
services 24 hours notice, a box 
lunch to take away with them. 
It’s all part of the Village staff’s 
goal to uphold its motto—“The 
athlete is our VIP.” 

v % v ' . 





Village co-mayors Diane and Doug Clement 



Volunteer sewers have their machines ready to fix or adjust athletes ’ uniforms. 


CFUV broadcasts live from Athletes Village 


By Patty Pitts 
While most UVic Students’ 
Society (UVSS) offices have 
migrated elsewhere on campus 
to make way for support services 
for the Athletes Village, one 
organization remains firmly 
ensconced on the upper floor of 
the Athletes Services Building 
(formerly the SUB). 

The campus/community 
radio station CFUV will remain 
on the air throughout the 
Commonwealth Games. The 
high cost of a complete reloca¬ 
tion was the primary reason the 
operation was allowed to stay in 
the middle of a high security 
area. Being in the midst of the 
Athletes Village temporarily 


puts a halt to CFUV’s informal 
production procedures. Where 
volunteers once could come and 
go at will to produce material in 
the station’s studios, now they 
must give staff 48 hours notice if 
they require facilities and if they 
intend to bring a visitor to the 
studio for an interview. 

“We’re going to make the 
most of it,” says Kate Pasieka, 
CFUV’s manager. “We really 
have to juggle our scheduling. 
The Victoria Commonwealth 
Games Society didn’t want to 
accredit 180 volunteers but they 
did do a background check on 
everyone. We have to keep the 
number of volunteers in the 
station down to five at any given 
time during the day.” 


While CFUV’s staff have 
Games’ accreditation, volunteers 
must apply for a day pass at the 
entrance to the Village each time 
they come to the studio. If they 
want to produce a program 
requiring more volunteers or 
guests than the daily allotment 
allows, they hope to have the 
option of broadcasting out of a 
converted television production 
suite in the basement of the 
McPherson Library, made 
available to CFUV through 
Computing User Services. 

Their location presents some 
off-air challenges as well. 
Volunteers and staff arriving late 
in the evening find the facilities 
for car and bike parking limited 
and those on the early shift can 


no longer wander downstairs for 
a morning cup of coffee. The 
Elephant and Castle Restaurant 
now operates out of Felicita’s 
kitchen to provide food for its 
outdoors pub/restaurant beneath 
tents and umbrellas on the 
building’s front plaza. By day 
the SUB Upper Lounge is set 
aside as a meeting room. By 
night, it’s a disco. 

Yet, Pasieka admits there are 
some advantages to their 
location. 

“We’ll be able to look out our 
window and see the greetings 
and gatherings going on among 
the athletes. We’re also hoping 
to interview some of the athletes 
on air,” she says. 
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SPECIAL CONVOCATION 1994 



Prince Edward 


By Patty Pitts 
UVic will honour 10 
outstanding individuals 
from throughout the 
Commonwealth at a 
special convocation Aug. 

16 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
University Centre 
Auditorium. The special 
ceremony celebrates the 
XV Commonwealth Games 
which open in Centennial 
Stadium on Aug. 18. 

UVic Chancellor the 
Hon. Robert Rogers will 
confer honorary Doctor of 
Laws degrees on His Royal 
Highness The Prince 
Edward CVO; Olympic 
athlete and distinguished 
neurosurgeon Sir Roger 
Bannister; wheelchair 
athlete and advocate for 
persons with disabilities 
Rick Hansen; Malaysian 
health care activist Dr. Siti 
Hasmah; McGill Univer¬ 
sity Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor David 
Johnston; Olympic bronze 
medallist Silken 
Laumann; Nigerian sports 
leader Chief Abraham 
Ordia; and Olympic silver 
medallist Douglas Peden. 
Rogers will confer an 
honorary Doctor of Music 
degree on Indian sitar 
player and composer Ravi 
Shankar. 




Sir Roger Bannister 


HISWAL HIGHNESS 

His Royal Highness The Prince 
Edward is the third son and 
youngest child of The Queen 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 
Educated in England and 
Scotland, he graduated from 
Jesus College, Cambridge in 
1986 with an Honours BA in 
history. While at university, he 
joined the Royal Marines as a 
second lieutenant and attended a 
series of attachments before 
resigning from his commission 
in 1987. 

The following year he joined 
the Really Useful Theatre 
Company as a full-time produc¬ 
tion assistant. His Royal High¬ 
ness currently runs an independ¬ 
ent television production 
company and continues to be 
patron to a number of arts 
organizations. He has become 
increasingly involved with The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 
since being awarded Gold by his 
father in 1986. His Royal 
Highness succeeded his father as 
President of the Commonwealth 
Games Federation in 1990. The 
honorary degree he receives 
from UVic will be his first. 


THE MIRACLE MILER 

Sir Roger Bannister was the 
first man to run the mile in under 
four minutes and was the gold 
medal winner in this event in the 
famous “Miracle Mile” at the 
1954 British Empire Games in 
Vancouver. Educated at Oxford, 
he received his medical degree 
in 1963. He was appointed 
consultant physician at the 
National Hospital for Neurology 
and Neurosurgery in London the 
following year. In the years 
since, Bannister has been the 
recipient of a number of fellow¬ 
ships and honours, many 
reflecting his on-going involve¬ 
ment with medicine and athlet¬ 
ics. 

He has served as a member of 
the medical advisory panel of 
the Multiple Sclerosis Society of 
Great Britain, as President of the 
Alzheimer’s Disease Society and 
as Chairman of the World 
Federation of Neurology 
Research Group on Autonomic 



Rick Hansen 


Disorders. From 1979 to 1987 
he served as Vice-President of 
the Commonwealth Games 
Council for England. Bannister 
is the author of five books and 
numerous papers and reviews. 


MAN IN MOTION 

Rick Hansen first attracted the 
attention of Canada and the 
world in 1985 when he wheeled 
40,000 kilometres around the 
globe on his “Man in Motion” 
tour to raise awareness and 
support for spinal cord research 
and persons with disabilities. His 
two-year odyssey through 34 
countries raised $23 million for 
a Legacy Trust Fund and 
transformed Hansen into an 
international celebrity. Bom in 
Port Albemi, Hansen was left a 
paraplegic after an accident 
while a teenager. A keen com¬ 
petitor, he became adept in 
wheelchair sports and competed 
in a wheelchair event at the 1984 
Los Angeles Olympics. Follow¬ 
ing his world tour, Hansen was 
appointed Commissioner 
General to the Canada Pavilion 
at Expo 88 in Brisbane, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Consultant on Dis¬ 
abilities to the President of UBC 
in 1989. 

The following year he was 
appointed the first incumbent of 
The Rick Hansen National 
Fellow Programme, also at 
UBC, an advocacy program for 
continued positive social change 
in Canada and throughout the 
world for persons with disabili¬ 
ties. A member of the Board of 
Directors of the XV Common¬ 
wealth Games, Hansen was an 
early advocate for full inclusion 
for athletes with disabilities in 
the Games. In 1990, Hansen 
established Rick Hansen Enter¬ 
prises Inc. in response to the 
growing demand for his attend¬ 
ance at conventions, conferences 
and other events staged by 
corporations and associations 
across Canada and throughout 
the world. 


HEALTH PROMOTER 

Dr. Siti Hasmah was one of the 
first Malay women to practise 



Dr. Siti Hasmah 


medicine in Malaysia. In 1955 
she graduated as a medical 
doctor from the University of 
Malaya in Singapore and then 
joined the government health 
service. She became, in 1965, 
the first woman to be appointed 
Medical Officer in the Maternal 
and Child Health Department. 

She has served as president or 
chairwoman of several organiza¬ 
tions including the Malaysian 
Girl Guides Association, the 
Kedah Family Planning Associa¬ 
tion and the Malaysian Medical 
Association Foundation. 

In recognition of her more 
than two decades of public 
service, her voluntary work, and 
her leadership in the fields of 
public health, literacy and drug 
abuse control, Hasmah has 
received many honours. His 
Majesty The Yang Di Pertuan 
Agong (Supreme Ruler of 
Malaysia) as well as Their Royal 
Highnesses the Sultan of 
Selangor and the Sultan of 
Kedah have bestowed titles upon 
her. Since the appointment of 
her husband as Prime Minister in 
1981, Hasmah has used her 
position to increase the profile of 
public health issues even further. 
She has been active internation¬ 
ally in promoting the cause of 
rural women and was invited 
recently by former First Lady 
Rosalynn Carter to serve on the 
National Committee of the 
World Federation of Mental 
Health. 


ALL AMERICAN PLAYER 

Currently the Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University, 
David Johnston began his 
academic career as a student at 
Harvard University. His play for 
its hockey team twice earned 
him a berth on the All American 
Team. After earning law degrees 
from both Cambridge University 
and Queen’s University, 

Johnston taught law at Queen’s, 
the University of Toronto and 
the University of Western 
Ontario before being appointed 
to his current position in 1979. 

A specialist in securities 
regulation, corporation, labour, 
environmental and sustainable 
development law, Johnston 
wrote three law books by the 



David Johnston 


time he was 33. He originally 
expected to serve one term as 
Principal of McGill and then 
return to teaching, but the 
University’s Board of Gover¬ 
nors, delighted by his successful 
involvement in McGill’s capital 
campaign, persuaded him to stay 
on. After completing his third 
term this fall, Johnston will once 
again return to teaching and will 
head a federally-appointed 
council examining the impact 
the information highway will 
have on Canada. 


EXPO PLANNER 

John Landy, who was the 
second man to break the four- 
minute barrier in the “Miracle 
Mile,” (the first time two runners 
had achieved such a time in the 
same race) went on to win a 
bronze medal in the 1500 metres 
at the 1956 Olympic Games. 
After earning his bachelor’s 
degree in agricultural science 
from the University of Mel¬ 
bourne in 1953, he taught for 
three years before leaving to 
work on his family’s farm. In 
1962, he joined Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries Australia Ltd. 
working in research and devel¬ 
opment until 1983. 

In 1986, the Australian 
government named Landy 
Commissioner General for Expo 
86 in Vancouver and his consul¬ 
tation was sought by his govern¬ 
ment in the planning of Expo 88 
in Brisbane, Australia. Today 
Landy is Chairman of the Wool 
Research and Development 
Corporation and devotes much 
of his time to family farms 
covering 8,600 acres in New 
South Wales. He also works as a 
consultant to the Australian 
Dairy Industry and the Victorian 
Conservation Trust. Landy has 
written two books, Close to 
Nature and A Coastal Diary , 
which celebrates the Otway 
coastline of Victoria, Australia. 


OLYMPIC COURAGE 

Her courageous comeback to 
win a bronze medal in rowing at 
the 1992 Barcelona Olympics 
just months after a horrifying leg 
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OUTSTANDING COMMONWEALTH 
CITIZENS HONOURED A T CEREMONY 



John handy 


injury has made Silken 
Laumann one of Canada’s 
legendary sports heroes. A 
native of Mississauga, Ontario, 
she turned to rowing as an 18- 
year-old after being a competi¬ 
tive runner. She won the first 
race she entered in 1982 and 
landed a spot on the national 
team four months later. In 1984, 
she and her sister Danielle won 
bronze medals in the double 
scull event at the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympics. 

Laumann suffered her first 
setback shortly thereafter when 
chronic back problems nearly 
ended her rowing career. 

Showing the determination she 
would later display in Barcelona, 
Laumann fought back and won a 
gold medal in the single scull 
event at the 1987 Pan American 
Games in Indianapolis. Follow¬ 
ing a series of national and 
international victories, Laumann 
moved to Victoria to train in 
1991 and that summer won 
rowing’s world championship. 
She won the 1991 Lou Marsh 
Award as Canada’s outstanding 
athlete. Expectations were high 



Silken Laumann 


for a gold medal in Barcelona 
until her racing shell, and her 
leg, were shattered by another 
boat, setting the scene for her 
dramatic comeback. After taking 
a year off rowing, Laumann is 
back in the hunt for another 
world championship title this 
year and a gold medal at the 
1996 Summer Olympics in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


STRONG SUPPORTER 

Chief Abraham Ordia of 

Nigeria was an early and strong 
supporter of Victoria’s bid to 
host the 1994 Commonwealth 
Games. A psychiatrist who is 
considered the father of world 
amateur sports, he was awarded 
an M. B. E. by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1957 for pioneering services 
in the field of mental health and 
sports. As a young man Chief 
Ordia participated in football, 
athletics, boxing, field hockey, 
lawn tennis, cricket, badminton 
and swimming. Since then, he 
has been active in many sports 
organizations both in his native 



Chief Abraham Ordia 


Nigeria and around the world. 

His numerous awards attest to 
his involvement in sports and his 
opposition to apartheid. The 
U.S. Sports Academy awarded 
him its International Distin¬ 
guished Service award in 1980 
and, two years later, the U.N. 
General Assembly presented him 
with the Gold Medal Award for 
his outstanding contribution to 
the struggle against apartheid. In 

1987, Chief Ordia was given the 
UNESCO award for distin¬ 
guished service to physical 
education and sports, only the 
third time the award had been 
presented. An avid sports fan, 
Chief Ordia attended every 
Olympic Games from 1956 to 

1988. 


TOP COMPETITOR 

Douglas Peden is one of 
Victoria’s best-known all-round 
athletes. A graduate of Victoria 
High School and University 
School he was a professional 
athlete for 14 years in three 
sports—bicycle racing, baseball 




Douglas Peden 


and basketball. He was also a 
top competitor in tennis, track 
and field, rugby and swimming. 
He was the leading scorer on the 
Canadian basketball team that 
won a silver medal at the 1936 
Olympic Games in Berlin, 
Germany. 

When he wasn’t participating 
in sports, Peden wrote about 
them. For 26 years he was the 
sports editor and sports column¬ 
ist with the Victoria Times 
newspaper before retiring in 
1981. In recognition of his 
outstanding contribution to so 
many sports, Peden was elected 
to Canada’s Sports Hall of 
Fame, the Basketball Canada 
Hall of Fame, the British 
Columbia Sports Hall of Fame 
and the Victoria Sports Hall of 
Fame. 


SITAR MASTER 

Legendary sitarist and composer 
Ravi Shankar is credited with 
bringing the music of India to 
the West. After years of dedi¬ 
cated study in India under his 



Ravi Shankar 


illustrious guru Baba Allaudin 
Khan and after becoming 
famous in his native country, 
Shankar made his American 
debut in 1956. He was an 
immediate hit, especially with 
America’s young people, and 
began receiving requests to 
perform around the world. His 
desire to unite different music 
forms is reflected in his compo¬ 
sitions. Shankar has written two 
concertos for sitar and orchestra, 
violin-sitar compositions to play 
with Yehudi Menuhin, music for 
flute virtuoso Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, music for Hosan 
Tamamoto, master of the 
Shakuhachi (Japanese bamboo 
flute) and music for Musumi 
Miyashita, virtuoso of the koto 
(a lute-like instrument). 

Shankar has composed many 
film scores and music for ballets 
and musicals. He is an honorary 
member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters 
and, in 1986, was appointed to 
Rajya Sabha, the upper house of 
the Indian Parliament. In 1989, 
Shankar celebrated his 50th year 
of touring. 


Botswana Live goes on 



Ngamiland baskets 


By Robie Liscomb 
In a co-operative effort, the 
Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery and Computer User 
Services’ Educational Services 
Group have produced a CD- 
ROM version of the Maltwood’s 
current Commonwealth art 
exhibition, Botswana Live. 
Comprising nearly 200 pieces in 
a wide variety of media—from 
toys to prints to baskets to wood 
carvings—it is the first compre¬ 
hensive collection of art from 
Botswana ever exhibited outside 
that country. 

The CD displaying all the 
pieces is itself a first—the first 
CD-ROM produced entirely by 
UVic. The whole project was 
completed—from start to 
finish—in a mere five weeks: in 
time to give a copy to Her 
Majesty The Queen before the 
Commonwealth Games. A more 
normal time frame for such 
projects is three months. 

The CD is available for 
public use on a Macintosh in the 


Maltwood. Meanwhile, 200 
copies are being pressed for sale 
to museums, schools, and 
individuals for $49.95 each. 
Proceeds from the sales will be 
split between the University and 
the Botswana Society. 

Users of the CD will be able 
to access digital images of each 
piece in the show, selecting them 
by artist’s name or technique. 
The main presentation screen 
shows the artwork and enables 
the user to delve into a file of 
information about the piece to 
learn such information as the 
artist’s name, the title of the 
piece, the medium used, its 
dimensions, and in which 
collection it resides. In some 
cases, one can zoom in to see a 
detail of the piece; the weave 
pattern of a basket, for example. 

Users can call up information 
about Botswana, including 
textual description and maps. By 
clicking the mouse on sections 
of one map of the country, one 
calls up photographs showing 


CD-ROM 

the local terrain. 

The CD also operates in 
“attract mode” during which 
images from the exhibition 
appear on screen for five 
seconds one after the other, 
giving the viewer a digital tour 
of the entire exhibition. 

One reason the project could 
be done in record time, says 
Maltwood Director Martin 
Segger, was that the copyright 
for all the images was available 
from one source—the Botswana 
Society—thus making a labori¬ 
ous search for reproduction 
rights unnecessary. Also, the 
background information and 
documentation were all available 
in the printed catalogue. 

Creation of the CD was an 
intensive exercise in collabora¬ 
tion. All photographs of the 
artwork were done by Don 
Pierce (Photo Services) with the 
assistance of the Maltwood staff. 
Patrice Snopkowski (Graphics) 
created the colour scheme and 
designed the various screens and 


backgrounds for the project as 
well as the CD packaging. 
Programming was done in 
HyperCard by Jan Miers and 
Shawna Darling of Computer 
User Services. Allan Dickeson 
(COUS) was production direc¬ 
tor, and Segger was overall 
project director. He also ar¬ 
ranged for the North American 
tour of the exhibition which, 
after it leaves UVic, will 
travel—along with the CD- 
ROM—to Vancouver and San 
Francisco before touring Scandi¬ 
navia. 

“The project came together 


quite well because of the high 
level of skills of the partici¬ 
pants,” says Dickeson. Both he 
and Segger wish they had had 
time to include video, music and 
voice-audio, and perhaps 
animation. 

The project has been quite 
valuable, however, they say, 
because it created a program¬ 
ming template that can be used 
for similar projects, and it 
showed what can be done when 
the two groups collaborate. 
“We’d like to make the entire 
University collection available 
on CD-ROM,” says Segger. 



























Co-op Japan expands 

Universities across 
Canada participate 



Undse y Hartrick 

First nursing PhDs 


Focus shifts from curing to caring 


By Robie Liscomb 

A highly successful UVic-based 
program to place Canadian 
science and engineering students 
in co-op work terms in Japanese 
industry has just grown to 
include 16 universities across the 
country. 

Co-op Japan was established 
in 1991 with funding from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade as a 
consortium of four universities 
with strong co-op education 
programs: UVic, Sherbrooke, 
Simon Fraser and Waterloo. 

Now, after the three-year pilot 
phase, Co-op Japan has been 
judged a success in an external 
review process and has attracted 
participation by the universities 
of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Calgary, Manitoba, Regina, and 
Toronto, Ecole de technologie 
superiSure, Ecole polytechnique 
de Montreal, the Technical 
University of Nova Scotia, and 
McMaster, Queen’s, and St. 
Mary’s universities. 

“We are planning a series 
of high-level meetings and 
receptions in Tokyo in 
early November to intro¬ 
duce Canadian university 
presidents to the presi¬ 
dents and CEOs of Japa¬ 
nese companies. ” 

“We are delighted that the 
program is expanding,” says Co¬ 
op Japan Director Susan 
Huggett. “We are planning a 
series of high-level meetings and 
receptions in Tokyo in early 
November to introduce Canadian 
university presidents to the 
presidents and CEOs of Japanese 
companies. It will be the official 
launch of the new phase of Co¬ 
op Japan.” 

Since 1992, Co-op Japan has 
placed 84 students in work terms 
in more than 40 leading Japanese 
companies, including Hitachi, 
Honda Motor Company, Kirin 
Brewery, NEC, Nippon Steel 
Company, Olympus Optical and 
Toshiba. 

The response from students 
and employers alike has been 
overwhelmingly positive. 

Japanese businesses, initially 
skeptical about the ability of 
undergraduate students to make 
significant contributions during 
their stints in Japan, have been 
pleasantly surprised. Some of the 
accomplishments of Canadian 
students have been developing a 
speech recognition system for 
mobile telephone technology for 
Asahi Chemical Corp., analyzing 
and recommending changes to 
the computer network in NKK 
Corporation’s Central Research 
Laboratory, and developing a 
computer program to handle 
pattern recognition and feature 
classification using neural 
networks at Matsushita’s Central 
Research Lab. 

Even though the first years of 


Co-op Japan have corresponded 
to a severe recession in Japan, 
the program has grown and 
competed successfully for 
placements against such leading- 
edge programs as the MIT Japan 
Program and the EC Internship 
programs. 

One factor in Co-op Japan’s 
success is that it offers Japanese 
companies the convenience of 
dealing with a centralized agency 
to reach a large number of 
students across Canada. Another 
factor is the careful matching of 
students and employers and the 
thorough preparation of students 
so that both parties get the most 
out of the program. Co-op Japan 
operates its own four-week 
intensive Japanese language and 
culture program that students 
take just prior to their work 
terms. Supported by funding 
from the Asia-Pacific Foundation 
and run out of the Canadian 
International College in North 
Vancouver, the program includes 
seminars on Japanese society and 
culture, guest speakers from the 
Canadian Japanese business 
community, intensive contact 
with Japanese students and 
roommates, role playing, Japa¬ 
nese meals and social activities 
in addition to formal language 
training. 

The average work term is 
about 10 months, during which 
students usually live in company 
dormitories and eat in company 
cafeterias. About 18 per cent of 
students who apply and are 
placed have been women despite 
the fact that many Japanese 
companies have no dormitory 
space for women. Huggett is 
pleased that Japanese companies 
have been so willing to receive 
Canadian students and hopes that 
more women will apply to the 
program in the future. So far, the 
program has been able to find 
placements for about 90 per cent 
of students interested. 

The value of Co-op Japan 
goes far beyond that of a mere 
student placement program, 
Huggett stresses. “It also helps 
lay the groundwork for scientific 
and technological linkages across 
the North Pacific and is provid¬ 
ing Canadian industry with 
employees well-versed in the 
Japanese environment. The 
program is already helping to 
build understanding between 
Canada and Japan. Now that Co¬ 
op Japan has expanded, we’ll 
have a wider variety and a 
greater number of students in 
order to match the needs of our 
Japanese partners,” she says. 

“We hope to build on our success 
as we expand, balancing the 
supply and demand sides and 
increasing the number of place¬ 
ments while maintaining the 
quality of the program.” 

Applications for the Co-op 
Japan term beginning May 1995 
are due by Sept. 30, 1994. For 
more information, call the Co-op 
Japan office at 721-6076. 


By Alisa Smith 

Dr. Liz Lindsey and Dr. Gwen 
Hartrick, UVic’s first PhD 
graduates in the School of 
Nursing, say nursing should 
move from a strictly curing 
mandate to one of caring, 
providing opportunities to 
promote health and healing. The 
two provided each other with 
mutual support while pursuing 
the interdisciplinary PhDs they 
received in May. 

Both combined coursework in 
psychological foundations and 
nursing, and took courses at 
other universities offering 
nursing PhDs to add to their 
knowledge. Lindsey’s studies 
focused on promoting health and 
healing among people with 
chronic illness, while Hartrick 
focused on family health. 

Lindsey’s dissertation, Health 
Within Illness: Experiences of the 
Chronically Ill/Disabled , identi¬ 
fied a number of stages people 
pass through on the healing 
journey. After interviewing eight 
people with chronic conditions, 
Lindsey found their experiences 
fit into seven themes, such as 
“hitting the wall,” “turning 
around,” and finally “a gift.” 


After the initial journey, 
people described various experi¬ 
ences of feeling healthy, such as 
“celebrating life,” “transcending 
the self,” and “acquiring a state 
of grace.” Lindsey says her 
participants found the process 
“very spiritual, but not necessar¬ 
ily religious.” 

Says Lindsey, “I believe the 
major responsibility of nurses is 
to work with people as they 
experience their health and 
healing concerns, while main¬ 
taining solid practical knowledge 
of diseases and their treatments.” 

She says as more nurses get 
degrees, especially at the ad¬ 
vanced level, the scope of 
nursing will expand. “Nursing 
will [then] come more fully into 
its own as a profession.” 

Hartrick’s PhD dissertation, 
Women Who Are Mothers: 
Experiences of Self Definition, 
involved a series of in-depth 
interviews with women of 
different ages and classes. As a 
mother herself, Hartrick kept a 
journal before and during her 
study, to be sensitive to the 
experiences of the women she 
talked to. 


She says a lot of the mothers 
combined ideas of the ’50s stay- 
at-home model with the conflict¬ 
ing ’90s ideal of the mom who 
does it all. Both models are 
equally difficult for women to 
follow, she says, and allow 
women little freedom or choice. 

“Our culture has a lot of rules 
about what women and mothers 
do,” says Hartrick. “They are 
continually bombarded with 
expectations. Letting go of 
‘scripts’ is a process which takes 
years, and is ongoing.” 

She says her study suggests a 
whole new approach to women’s 
health is needed, one in which 
nurses can play a central role. 
Hartrick says a caring model in 
nursing “goes back to the 
philosophy of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale,” but it has been forgotten 
with the primacy of the scientific 
model of medical care in the 20th 
century. 

Both Hartrick and Lindsey 
have accepted full-time faculty 
positions in the School of 
Nursing. The graduate program 
is now well under way, with 
more masters and PhD students 
to follow. 



Local Colour: native plants on campus An evergreen shrub with leaves somewhat resembling 
English holly , Dull Oregon Grape (Mahonia nervosa) is quite common in Mystic Vale. Its tart blue 
berries are edible , although most Northwest Coast Native groups would mix them with sweeter berries 
like Salal. The yellow bark was shredded to make a bright yellow basket dye. Today the berries are used 
for jelly, and some people make wine from them. Too many of the berries should not be eaten at once. 

Sources: Brenda Costanzo in biology, and Plants of Coastal British Columbia (1994). 
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UVic makes contacts in Barbados 


Is well of common sense dry? 

Dear Editor: 

Having had a proud association with Victoria College and the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria for 45 years, it was with surprise and disappointment 
that I read in the Times-Colonist that the blood donor clinic on 
campus was cancelled due to the Red Cross policy of excluding 
certain people as blood donors. 

Surely it is the duty of the Red Cross to be as selective as it feels 
necessary to assure a safe blood bank supply. And whether one agrees 
or not with the policy of who is excluded from donating blood, it 
seems terribly short sighted to close the clinic completely. 

I couldn’t help but be reminded of a motto that was on the table in 
the Physics Department Library at the University of Saskatchewan 
when I was a student there many years ago. It said “Knowledge is 
good furniture for the upper story providing there is common sense 
on the ground floor.” 

I hope that this recent action is not an indication that the well of 
common sense at UVic is running dry. 

Sincerely, 

John L. Climenhaga 

Physics Professor Emeritus (retired) 

Human rights the issue 

Dear Mr. Climenhaga: 

In response to your letter concerning the Canadian Red Cross Society 
blood drive clinic, I would like to give you a brief summary of the 
situation. A complaint of discrimination against the Red Cross based 
on sexual orientation was submitted by two of our students. The 
investigation found: firstly, that the screening questionnaire used for 
the blood drive perpetuated stigmatization and prejudice of gays. 
Secondly, it found that this was a human rights issue of national 
concern and a decision was needed from the BC Human Rights 
Council as to whether or not the discrimination was fair and reason¬ 
able. The University will abide by the Council’s decision and, when it 
is resolved, the Red Cross will be warmly welcomed on campus. 

I appreciate people’s concern that they want to participate in the 
blood drives and any anxieties they may have that there will not be 
enough blood. I encourage people to continue to support the Red 
Cross by attending their blood drives at their off-campus clinics. 

What is needed now is a decision by the BC Human Rights 
Council. I encourage you to contact them and ask that they give this 
complaint high priority so it can be resolved as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 

K. Susan Shaw 
Anti-Harassment Office 



By Alisa Smith 
Earth Summit, Brazil 1992: June 
Whitmore, co-ordinator of 
UVic’s geography co-op pro¬ 
gram, smiles out from a photo 
with Jean Charest, a Conserva¬ 
tive MP and former federal 
environment minister. 

In Barbados, spring of 1994, 
Whitmore takes the skills she 
learned at the Earth Summit— 
how to network and how to get 
to the decision makers—to a 
United Nations conference for 
developing small island nations, 
arising directly from the UN 
Earth Summit mandate to get 
rich and poor countries to co¬ 
operate in sustainable develop¬ 
ment projects. 

Poor countries are in need of 
such co-operation, when contact 
with the “global economy” has 
often damaged earlier sustainable 



Whitmore was keeper of the 
UVic booth and displayed photos 
of co-op projects to give people 
an idea of the real-life skills 
encouraged by the program. A 
geography project in Whitmore’s 
display showed students working 
on a habitat inventory of the 
marmot on Vancouver Island. 

Marine reserves and restricted 
anchoring areas urgently need to 
be set up in Barbados because 
“every time a boat anchors, it 
knocks some coral off,” says 
Whitmore. Co-op students can 
quickly inject the skills needed to 
establish protected areas. 

While the idea of co-op 
education is new to Barbados 


The transformation of the UVic campus by the XV Commonwealth 
Games is only the latest in a long series of transformations as 
evidenced by the exhibition “A History of the Gordon Head Campus 
Land from 11,000 bc to 1970," on display in the University Centre 
foyer Aug. 22, 23 and 24. Created by Claire Heffernan and pre¬ 
sented by UVic Archives, the display documents the area's natural 
history, the Songhees settlements, the Hudson's Bay Company 
presence, the early European settlers, a local daredevil flying club, 
and the Officers' Training Centre and veterans' housing project 
that were here before the University. Above, Miss Olive Vera Belton 
and her mother Alice swing in a hammock circa 1913 near the 
present site of the Elliott Building while a friend stands behind. 


and many other island nations, 

“it didn’t take much convincing” 
to get people interested, 
Whitmore says. UVic now has a 
co-op exchange in the works 
with the University of the West 
Indies. 

Sustech was held 40 km from 
the official government confer¬ 
ence, but Whitmore was able to 
get in and “meet the people who 
make decisions.” Whitmore says 
she made about 100 government 
and business contacts. 

“The main focus is to get the 
University out into the global 
community, seeing how it can 
best serve the needs out there 
while serving its own,” she says. 


Whitmore 

lifestyles. Sustech, a complemen¬ 
tary trade fair of sustainable 
development technologies 
meeting while government 
decision makers tossed out new 
policy ideas, offered different 
ways for island nations to 
manage their environments. 

Problems such as water 
shortages, pollution and 
overfishing are compounded on 
small islands, where land is 
scarce and coral reef ecosystems 
are particularly fragile. Due to 
the beauty and warm climate of 
tropical islands, they draw the 
tourism industry like vultures to 
a kill. “And [islands] have just 
been exploited,” says Whitmore. 

“They’ve built hotels around 
the beautiful beaches and are 
releasing sewage right into the 
lagoons ...” Such unregulated 
development has caused coral 
reefs to reach critical conditions. 
“All the reefs on the west coast 
[of Barbados] are dying.” 

However, many environmen¬ 
talists on Barbados are involved 
in small-scale tourism, like dive 
operators whose business most 
suffers from the degradation of 
the ocean environment. One of 
Whitmore’s photos shows some 
grinning deep-sea divers stand¬ 
ing on a dock by the Greenpeace 
ship Rainbow Warrior, ready for 
a tour. 

UVic already has courses on 
marine resource management 
that could be readily adapted to 
the needs of developing island 
nations, Whitmore says. For 
instance, the biology department 
has a five-year program at the 
University of the South Pacific 
(USP) to set up a course in 
marine pollution assessment and 
control, which USP should be 
able to run by itself by the end of 
the project. 

At the Sustech trade fair, 



In Barbados, high school students pass by giant puppets represent¬ 
ing Horror (left) and Hope (right). Horror is the image of a world 
uncared for and polluted, while Hope is a sharply dressed smiling 
figure, a clean and happy environment. The puppets were made for 
a spring UN conference on sustainable development attended by 
UVic representative June Whitmore. 

UVic presence on Games team 


Of the 13 Victoria athletes on 
Canada’s Commonwealth Games 
team, four of them are present or 
former UVic students. 

Swimmer Dino Verbrugge has 
completed his first year of 
studies in arts and science and is 
scheduled to compete in the 200- 
metre butterfly. He won a gold 
medal at this year’s Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) Championships which 
were held in the Saanich Com¬ 
monwealth Place Pool. 


Robin Meagher, who will 
represent Canada in both the 
1,500 and 3,000 metres, gradu¬ 
ated from UVic in 1991 with a 
BA in leisure service administra¬ 
tion. Ulla Marquette, who will 
run in the 10,000 metres, gradu¬ 
ated from UVic in 1979 with a 
BA in history and Owen 
Clements, a Victoria school 
teacher who graduated with a 
BEd (Secondary) in 1990 from 
UVic, will represent Canada in 
the pole vault. 


Past Community Leadership 
Award winner dies at 71 

Howard Denike, who won one of the inaugural UVic Community 
Leadership Awards in 1993, died Aug. 1 at age 71. He was the 
founder of the University of Victoria Concert Band and was a life¬ 
long supporter of music festivals throughout the province and the 
music community in Victoria. 

Denike established UVic’s band in the University’s formative 
years and was later a part-time and full-time sessional in the 
School of Music. For over 30 years, Denike taught music in 
elementary and secondary schools throughout Greater Victoria in 
addition to giving private lessons in clarinet, saxophone and 
music theory. 

Bom in Chilliwack, he later studied at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Toronto and at the University of Washington. Besides 
teaching music, Denike directed several musicals and stage shows 
from the Victoria Operatic Society, Four Seasons Musical Theatre 
and Bastion Theatre. He played with the Victoria Symphony and 
the RCAF Band. 

In addition to his Community Leadership Award, Denike also 
was presented with the Saanich Citizen Award in 1991 and was 
named the Greater Victoria Chamber of Commerce Citizen of the 
Year in 1979. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF JUNE WHITMORE 
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All events are free unless otherwise 
indicated. Submission deadline for 
THE NEXT ISSUE IS AUGUST 26. 

Athletics Exhibitions Films Lectures 
Music Recreation Theatre 
WORKSHOPS& Conferences Other 


Continuing 

E Botswana Live - An Exhibition of 
Art and Craftwork. To August 
31. Maltwood Art Museum & 
Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

E Light of the Turret: Exploring the 
Architecture of Brunei 
Darussalem. To August 31. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
Info 721-8298. 


O 8:00 p.m. Royal Gala. By Invita¬ 
tion. Only. U. Ctr. Auditorium. 
Info 721-8299. 

Monday, August 22 

E 2:00 & 3:00 p.m. Stories From 
Botswana. David and Elsie 
Apivor. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. Info 721-8298. 


O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 
721-8338. 

F Cinecenta closed July 17 - Sept. 8. 

Tuesday, August 16 

O 7:30 p.m. Special Convocation. By 
Invitation Only. U. Ctr. Audito¬ 
rium. Info 721-7445. 

Friday, August 19 


Wednesday, August 24 

E 10:00 a.m. A History of the Gordon 
Head Campus Land from 
11,000 B.C. to 1970. To 
August. 26. University Centre 
Foyer. Info 721-8257. 

E 2:00 & 3:00 p.m. Stories From 
Botswana. David and Elsie 
Apivor. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

Friday, August 26 


E 2:00 & 3:00 p.m. Stories From 
Botswana. David and Elsie 
Apivor. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. Info 721-8298. 


E 2:00 & 3:00 p.m. Stories From 
Botswana. David and Elsie 
Apivor. Maltwood Art Museum 
& Gallery. Info 721-8298. 


f dooming ~ai ^LiQ/ic? 

The UVic Finnerty Gardens, located adjacent to the Interfaith 
Chapel near parking lot 6, continues to resemble a painter’s 
palette of colour, at once subtle and vibrant. The Gardens 
provide a cool, restful oasis in which to escape the demands of 
daily life. 

The golden yellow Robinia , Tiger Lily, Ligularia , Helenium , 
Helianthus and Day Lily (Hememcallis) provide a wide 
spectrum of oranges and yellows that stand out like rays of 
August sunshine. The humming of bees and humming birds 
will draw your eyes to the vivid pinks of the bee balm 
(Monarda ), cone flower (Rudbeckia) fuchsias, Sweet Joe Pie 
Weed ( Eupatorium ) and Caryopterus. 

The Garden of Remembrance offers a restful vision of the 
soft pink plumes of the silk tree (Albizia julibrissin), smoke 
bush (Cotinus coggygria) and Cardoon, not forgetting the 
Eucryphia with its simple white flowers. 

Leaving the Gardens near the Chapel, you can’t miss the 
monochromatic drift of the white Impatiens perennial border. 

(The Ring thanks Buildings and Grounds for helping 
to prepare this column.) 


if ^ 

Where to eat during 
the Games! 

Sweet Greens (licenced) 

University Centre 
Aug. 15 to 28 

Monday to Friday 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday 10 a.m to 2 p.m 
(Schedule subject to change.) 

Please note Sweet Greens closures: 

August 18 Closes at 12 Noon 

August 19 Closed (for Royal Gala Reception) 

University Centre Cafeteria 

Aug. 15 to 28 7:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

(Deli, pasta and veggie bars open 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.) 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 11 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

(Deli, pasta and veggie bars open 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.) 



XV Commonwealth Games. 
XV Jeux du Commonwealth 


UMcS 


Share Games excitement on campus 


UVic faculty, staff and stu¬ 
dents can share in the excite¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth 
Games without leaving 
campus. Badminton events 
will be held at the McKinnon 
Building and athletics events 
move into Centennial Stadium 
shortly after the Games open 
on Aug. 18. 

The timetable for the 
badminton competition is: 

Friday, August 19 

Team event preliminaries 

Saturday, August 20 

Team event preliminaries 

Sunday, August 21 

Team event trials, Team event 
finals 

Tuesday, August 23 

Singles and doubles preliminar¬ 
ies 

Wednesday, August 24 

Singles and doubles preliminar¬ 
ies 

Thursday, August 25 


Singles and doubles quarter¬ 
finals 

Friday, August 26 

Singles and doubles semi-finals 

Saturday, August 27 

Singles and doubles finals 

The schedule of events for 
athletics is: 

Monday, August 22 

Women’s heptathlon; men’s 110- 
metre hurdles; men’s and 
women’s 100 and 400 metres; 
men’s 3,000-metre steeplechase; 
women’s 3,000 metres; men’s 
5,000 metres; men’s hammer and 
high jump; women’s high jump, 
discus and shot put 

Tuesday, August 23 

Men’s decathlon; women’s 
heptathlon; men’s 100, 400, 800 
and 10,000 metres; men’s 3,000- 
metre steeplechase; women’s 
100, 400, 800 and 3,000 metres; 
women’s high jump, discus, shot 
put 

Wednesday, August 24 

Men’s decathlon; women’s 200, 
800 and 10,000 metres; women’s 


and men’s 400-metre hurdles; 
men’s 5,000 metres; men’s 800- 
metre wheelchair; men’s discus 
and long jump; women’s javelin 
and shot put 

Friday, August 26 

Women’s and men’s 200 and 800 
metres; women’s 100- and 400- 
metre hurdles; men’s 800-metre 
wheelchair; men’s 1,500 metres; 
women’s and men’s long jump; 
men’s high jump and discus; 
women’s javelin 

Saturday, August 27 

Women’s and men’s 4x100-metre 
and 4x400-metre relay; women’s 
100-metre hurdles; women’s 
1,500 metres, men’s 10,000 
metres; Men’s javelin, shot put, 
pole vault and triple jump; 
women’s high jump and long 
jump 

Sunday, August 28 

Women’s and men’s 1,500 
metres, 4x100-metre and 4x400- 
metre relays; men’s javelin, triple 
jump and shot put 

There are still tickets available for 
all these events. They can be 
obtained by calling Ticketmaster 
at 480-1994. 



Morning Crescent Sculpture by Roy Hamill 


Let the bells ring 

The sound sculptures are here 


Nine large-scale outdoor bell 
sculptures and “sounders,” 
unusual work by artist and UVic 
grad Roy Hamill, have been 
installed in various outdoor 
spaces on campus. Begun by 
Hamill at his Calgary studio in 
1980, “The Circular Transforma¬ 
tion Project” consists of a body 
of work inspired by R. Murray 
Shafer’s words in “The Tuning 
of the Universe.” 

The concept is simple says 
Hamill: “What could be more 
basic than earth, fire, water, 
north, south, east or west?” 
However there are complexities. 
The large composite steel pieces 
featuring gongs and bells— 
which can be played as well as 
viewed—draw on images such as 
those represented in the Plains 
Amerindian medicine wheel, the 
Tibetan mandala, and the 


neoplatonic music of the spheres. 

With such evocative titles 
such as “Morning Crescent,” 
“Sound Fountain Sky,” “Sound 
Fountain Earth,” “Moon Wheel 
Flower,” “Belle Dancer” and 
“Compass Piece,” the works 
combine recognizable agricul¬ 
tural and industrial steel compo¬ 
nents, constructed to evoke 
images of their titles. 

Hamill has recently moved 
from Calgary to establish his 
studio in Saanich. He completed 
a BFA at UVic in 1969 and an 
MA at the University of Calgary 
in 1974. He has exhibited widely 
and in 1992 won the Hungarian 
Tribute Sculpture Competition 
for a monumental gateway piece 
currently under construction on a 
site at the University of Calgary. 

The bell sculptures and 
“sounders”—complete with 


strikers for viewer participa¬ 
tion—will be installed inside the 
Ring Road during the Common¬ 
wealth Games period and into 
September 1994. A map noting 
individual locations and an 
introduction by the artist is 
available at the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery in the 
University Centre. 

—ftwa?— 

Thuleeshcha is the Aboriginal name of 
the UVic Athlete’s Village which will be 
home to Commonwealth athletes from 
Aug. 18 to 28. In a private ceremony 
held at dawn on Aug. 7, the village 
grounds were blessed by four elders of 
the Coast Salish peoples, whose an¬ 
cestors were the first peoples to make 
the village lands their own. Four songs 
were sung during the ceremony— one 
by each elder—to offer protection to the 
athletes and blessings to the grounds. 























